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tration, on the evils of nepotism and the beauty of
public benevolence, thickly strewn with moral plati-
tudes in the best classical style. But the men who
looked after the financial, as distinct from, the adminis-
trative, side of his Viceregal affairs were generally of
a type which ill consorted with professions of solicitude
for the public purse. Making every allowance for the
immemorial right to " squeeze " and public accept-
ance thereof, the reputation of Li's Yamen at certain
periods of his Viceroyalty stank even in the nostrils
of his feUowHrountrymen. II y a des convenances, and
public opinion in China expects officials to steer a
decent midway course between their opportunities
of " squeeze " and their sense of duty. The unblush-
ing roguery of Chang P'ei-lun, Li's son-in-law, and
its parlous results have already been described ; and
his case, though extreme, was typical of the men who
held the purse or sat at the receipt of custom under
Li's administration. These men had all the defects
of their chief without his redeeming qualities.

li's greed of gain., like that of his Palace ally, the
Chief Eunuch, never despised the day of small things.
His was a sordid instinct of accumulation, strangely
incompatible with the genial breadth of his mnd in
other directions. For example, when all the world,
including the fugitive Empress Dowager, was anxiously
expecting him to go north from Shanghai in Septem-
ber, 1900, to undertake that which was probably the
most important service that he ever rendered to his
country, his departure was mysteriously postponed
for two days. Rumour whispered of fresh Russian
overtures to convey him north in a Russian steamer,
as being safer than a British; of objections raScQ
to his peace-making by Sir Claude MacDonald, and